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BRIEF REMARKS, 



The Provisional Committee formed in London, for estab- 
lishing a regular and perman6nt communication between 
England and India by means of Steam Navigation, beg to 
offer the following brief outline of the present state of this 
question. 

At the outset of an undertaking, from which almost incal- 
culable advantages may be anticipated, too much attention 
cannot be bestowed in arrangements connected with its 
present and future working. On the first will depend the 
stability of the thing itself, on the latter national objects are 
deeply involved. 

After much attention to the subject, the London com- 
mittee are confirmed in opinion that a plan for steam com- 
munication with India ought to have reference to direct 
intercourse with the three Indian Presidencies, — Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta, and this from motives of sound policy; 
also because the additional revenue caused thereby would be 
the best and most likely means for ensuring efficient and per- 
manent steam communication, not only with the other parts 
of India, but likewise with Bombay. 

It is well known the most expensive portion of the route 
for steam communication between Europe and India is 
that part of it which extends from Suez to Socotra, and this 
elpense must be alike incurred whether the communication 
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be established with one port alone in India, or with all the 
Presidencies, by means of branch steamers, either from the 
island of Sbcotra, or from any other station at the entrance 
of the Red Sea. 

The London Assocdation proposed Socotra as a station for 
steamers to branch to Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, and 
Calcutta; with a probable branch from Ceylon, to Penang, 
Sincapore, China, &c. This opinion is borne out by state- 
ments received from India, and to which attention has been 
solicited with an earnestness that causes this^ committee ta 
recommend them specially to the consideration of those 
whose influence enables them in any way to advance " a 
project that > opens vast and incalculable benefits to our 
country and to mankind." 

Since the year 1823 steam communication with India, 
by the Mediterranean and Red Sea route, has been repeatedly 
brought to the attention of the home authorities by the 
local governments of India ; and it was given in evidence 
before a committee of the House of Commons, that the 
adoption of this measure had been urged on the court of 
directors by the Indian governments, on the ground of its 
great poUtical utility. 

Lord William Bentinck, the last Governor-general, has 
expressed the following opinion of this subject. — " I have 
been a zealous supporter of the cause of steam communica- 
tion, from the strongest conviction, confirmed by every day's 
further reflection of its vast importance to innumerable in- 
terests both national and commercial." 

A special committee of the House of Commons, of which 
Lord Glenelg, then president of the India board, was chair- 
man, after a full investigation of the subject, resolved; — 
" That a r^;ular and expeditious communication wi& India 
by means of steam vessels, is an object of great importance 
both to Great Britain and to India. That it is expedient 
that measures should be immediately taken lor the regular 



establishment of steam communication to India by the 
Red Sea." 

No arrangements having been made towards carrying into 
operation the above resolutions, the mercantile interests 
of London, Glasgow, Leith, Edinburgh, Paisley, Dublin, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Bristol, being connected with 
the East, joined in urging attention to this important 
measure; — a measure that, in their opinion, will tend 
materially to promote the commercial interests of both 
countries, and in various other respects be productive of 
national advantages. 

This opinion is fully supported by the following 
Report of the London, East India, and China Association, 
resolved upon at the commencement of the present year:-^ 
"The overland communication with India by way of the 
Red Sea is greatly to be desired, and is entitled to the sup- 
port of the members of the association." 

The importance of it in reference to commercial transac- 
tions is thus explained: — " The general object to be obtained 
by the use of steamers is the more frequent and certain 
conveyance, within the shortest possible time, of the govern- 
ment commercial, and private correspondence between 
Great Britain and British India, the Indian Archipelago and 
China. The superintendence of the home authorities would 
thereby be more complete and effective; and as regards 
mercantile afi^irs whatever tends to keep down excessive 
speculation, and to introduce, by a knowledge of the wants of 
each, and the state of the markets of each, steadiness and 
regularity in commercial operations^, must, in the iend, benefit 
the growers and shippers of Indian produce, and the 
merchants and manufacturers of this country, who purchase 
the same by their exports." 

Thus, the political and commercial importance of steam 
communication between England and India, is fully recog- 
nized by the highest and most legitimate authorities. The 
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moral good that will follow from the adoption of this measure, 

is also strongly attested by those whose situations enable 

them to form the most correct judgment upon the subject. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, after advocating most strongly 

the principle of steam communication with India, added — 

" he would like any gentleniah to say, of those who are well 

acquainted with such objects, what has been discovered of 

late years, that so much opens the access to future improve- 

* 

ment." 

Lord William Bentinck considers that this mode of inter- 
course would remove the. barrier (the long sea voyage,) that 
has hitherto prevented natives of India, weU acquainted 
with the English language, from coming to study in Eng- 
land. — ^^To tread in the footsteps of the late Ram Mbhun 
Roy,7--to see what India may become, by what England is, 
and to raise their country, by the same means, from the 
moral and political degradation in which she is plunged. 
His Lordship was confirmed in this belief by information 
obtained from a committee at Calcutta, appointed for the 
purpose of inquiring into the best mode of advancing the 
study of medicine among the natives. 

Appeals in favour of steam communication between Great 
Britain and the eastern world, have thus for years been made, 
both in this country and India, but without producing the 
measure sought for. 

The subject will shortly be again brought under the notice 
of the British Parliament, as petitions from Calcutta and 
Madras, are now in the hands of members of the House of 
Commons, for presentation this session, the petition from 
Bombay having already been presented to the same eflfect. 

The united prayer of India for this much-desired project, 
expresses that the. ardent wish which prevails amongst the 
British inhabitants of India for steam communication, has 
of late years extended to the natives, who are alike anxious 
for this measure, which will tend to develop the resources of 
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India ; to improve the people ; to advance her general wel- 
fare, and to secure to this country the integrity of its empire 
over India. 



The following observations are embodied from 
various communications which the Committee 
have received. 

If an acceleration of the intercourse between Great 
Britain and India be a measure of wise policy, as cal- 
culated to promote the cause of good government — to 
augment the commercial and political prosperity of India — 
to add incalculably to the comfort of those who have near 
and dear connections in either country — ^to raise in the scale 
of morality and civilization many millions of the most inter- 
esting and least regarded of the subjects of Great Britain — 
and generally to improve the various relations between the 
two countries — if these, or any of these, benefits are likely 
to result from drawing the two countries into more intimate 
connexion by means of steam navigation— then we maintain 
that the plan which gives such advantages to all India has 
recommendations infinitely greater than that which would 
confine the communication to the port of one Presidency. 
The question cannot be between the relative advantages of the 
two plans ; it can only be one of expense ; and we contend 
that there cannot after due consideration be any reasonable 
doubt that the facilities afforded by the plan recommended 
for conveying the passengers, packets, parcels, and mails 
between Southern and Eastern India and Socotra, by means 
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of branch steamers, would not only afford mare than 
efficient profit to cover the expense^ of those steamers, but 
would add greatly to the profit of the whole concern ; for it 
must be borne in mind that the expenses from England to 
Socotra would be very nearly as great for maintaining the 
communication with Bombay alone, as with all the principal 
places in India. By extending the communication to the 
principal seat of government in India the sources of profit 
wQuld be at least trebled ; and thus, among other important 
advantages, the permanency of the communication would be 
better ensured. 

Having stated our opinion that the proposed commu- 
nication should be with Calcutta, and connected with 
that from Bombay at Socotra, we deem it proper that we 
should submit our sentiments as to the ulterior measures 
necessary to ensure speed and security for the remaining 
distance, as well in regard to the public despatches and mails 
as the passengers. On this point we have no hesitation in 
stating our thorough conviction that by whatever agency 
the communication may be conducted, it should be single 
and uninterrupted throughout. If that agency was a go- 
vernment one of course there would be no question on the 
point. On the other hand, if the agency should be in any 
degree in the hands of individuals, it appears to us, as regards 
the main objects of security and despatch, that it is equally 
without a question they would be better ensured by its being 
continued single throughout the whole line ; always of course 
on the understanding that the conductors had the avowed 
countenance and protection of the government in the pas- 
sage across the Isthmus. 

The advantage, nay the necessity, as it appears to us, of 
this single agency throughout the whole line seems to be so 
obvious as scarcely to require remark. As an abstract ques- 
tion it is presumed no one would attempt to defend the 



division of responsibility; whether as regards passengers, 
government despatches, mails, or private packages and par- 
cels, it is quite clear, that the essentials of security and 
despatch are far better assured where the responsibility of 
conveyance and delivery is single, than where it is divided 
between two or more parties. To such a degree would this 
operate, as respects passengers and private parcels and packets, 
that an interruption in the agency would have the effects 
certainly of very greatly reducing the number of the first ; 
and in all probability of entirely superseding the despatch of 
the latter. 

It could therefore be only with reference to the actual 
existence of means for the partial communication, under an 
agency impracticable for the remaining portion that such 
divided responsibility can be for a moment advocated ; and 
here the existing estabUshment of the monthly Malta packets 
is too obvious to escape notice. It is true that there is such 
a monthly communication with Malta, and that the route is 
so far direct in the way to India ; but we apprehend for a 
perfect communication between the two countries it would 
afford little more aid than would an established communica- 
tion with Madeira facilitate an original communication round 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

First. Despatch is essential in the projected communis 
ication. It is altogether indispensable; and no possible 
arrangement could be made whereby the detention of the 
India mails at Malta could be certainly obviated, except 
indeed the Malta mail were converted into one for India. 
This arrangement would be one of great difiiculty, unless 
the communication with India could be made monthly; 
in which case, by allowing the Falmouth mail to drop 
the Mediterranean packets at Malta to be conveyed by 
a branch steamer or steamers to the several ports in 
that Sea, and the English steamer to proceed on to Alex- 
andria, there to receive the Indian mails, and on her return 
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.to Malta to pick op the Grecian mails brought by the branch 
Reamers, the whole communication between England^ the 
Mediterranean and India, could and would be maintained 
on one connected arrangement. 

Secondly. It does appear to be offering means little 
adapted to the end to propose the employment of a steamer, 
.presumed to be, if not fully occupied, at least nearly so, in 
providing conveyance for passengers,. &c. between England 
and the Mediterranean for the adcUtional conveyance of the 
accumulating, perhaps overwhelming, intercourse of all 
India. The project of opening a communication between 
the two countries by steam, by way of the Red Sea, is con- 
fessedly of a nature the most grand and imposing in its 
consequences that can well be conceived. It is a project 
which, measured by its importance and probable results, may 
be said to have no real difficulty in the way ; and we would 
ask — should such a project, fraught with such consequences,, 
and results of the most incalculable value to both countries, 
if brought to bear in its most perfect possible form — be 
held to be but a mere appendage to the comparatively incon- 
siderable Communication carried on by the Malta steam 
vessels between England and the Mediterranean? We feel 
assured if steam communication with India is considered to be 
at all advisable, it will be^t once conceded as a measure of 
paramount importance, demanding a separate and unembar- 
rassed establishment ; and we are the more satisfied of this 
because we firmly believe that even on principles of economy 
such a course will be found to be the best. 

We should have no difficulty, we think, in establishing this 
latter position beyond all question ; but it would render 
necessary an extension of detail, which, under existing 
circumstances, we are constrained to avoid ; although in our 
further remarks perhaps sufficient proof may be afforded to 
leave no doubt on the point. We content ourselves here 
with saying that it appears to us to be a self-evident proposi- 
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tion — that a communication necessarily productive of mutual 
advantages will increase in proportion as the road is cleared 
between two such countries as England and India ; for the 
history of the last hundred years shews that such facilities 
of intercourse between parties and places so connected, 
provided they are perfect in their details, at whatever cost 
^ected, have invariably more than paid their expences ; and 
we have yet to learn wherein partial attempts at similar great 
undertakings have met with success. 

Hitherto the question of steam communication between 
England and India has been considered abstractedly, as 
connecting the two countries, and reducing the interval 
between written correspondence. But no consideration 
at all has been bestowed on the most important part of the 
question; viz. how the communication can be made to 
operate most advantageously, — bringing the two countries 
into closer contact for all purposes,-^moral, poUtical, and 
commercial. This important object can scarcely, in any 
degree, be attained, by confining the communication to avy 
one point in India, owing to the dii&culty of internal con- 
veyance in that country — the great paucity and bad state of 
the roads; but more especially from the nature of the cli- 
mate. The periodical heavy rains at one period, and the 
burning sun at another^ being great obstacles to the forma- 
tion of new ro^s, or the improvement of those at present 
in existence, except at an enormous expense. 

If the communication be confined to one port, no other 
part of India would derive any benefit from it, beyond the 
earlier receipt of correspondence; and even that would 
require to be much limited in weight, and reduced in num- 
ber, in consequence of the heavy expense incurred for double 
and treble letters, and the almost physical impossibility of 
the transit of enlarged packets of correspondence, in such a 
country as India; the difficulties of which, by lomd convey- 
ance, as well for parcels as for individuals, are infinitely 
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greater than in any other country, at all advanced in civiliza- 
tion. To a certain degree, if it was confined to Calcutta, the 
advantages would spread over a larger space than at any 
other single point, owing to the comparatively reduced diffi- 
culties of travelling through the very heart of India, by the 
Ganges, especially by means of the new iron steamers ; but 
the folly of carrying letters from the Red Sea to Calcutta^ 
en route, to Bombay, and the Western Provinces, is too 
obvious to need exposure, whence Bombay and Calcutta are 
clearly the two principal points to which the communication 
should be carried ; and as Ceylon and Madras lay in the 
direct route to Calcutta, the_ communication would, as a 
matter of course, touch at these two places, even if their 
local consequence did not demand it. 

Moreover, very nearly the same expense would suffice 
for bringing the communication from England to Socotra, 
whether it was afterwards to proceed to Bombay, to Calcutta, 
or according to the combined plan of the Bengal committee, — 
viz. from Socotra to Bombay, to Galle, to Madras, and to 
Calcutta ; and that admitting Bombay to be the best place, 
if it is to be confined to one port, the only additional expense 
would be in the line from Socotra to Calcutta ; in which 
line, besides the king's government of Ceylon, are included 
the two principal Indian presidencies, and one of them the 
seat of the supreme government, and, of course, the centre 
of all political movement of consequence. The relative, 
commercial, and, indeed, moral importance of Calcutta, may 
be seen by referring to the Memorial from its inhabitants 
to the Houses of Parliament, on the subject of Steam 
Commimication with India. 

The moral efiects produced by the facility which would be 
afforded for the influx and spread throughout India of European 
arts, sciences, and knowledge, and by the very enlarged number 
of letters which are dispatched thence ; and the commercial, 
by the great amount of the commerce involved in part of 
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those letters ; again, the facilities afforded for the extension 
of the communication through the very heart of India, by 
means of the river steamers ;* and the general navigation of 
the Ganges would of themselves establish the expediency of 
extending the communication to Calcutta. It does not 
appear that any individual has yet appeared opposed to the 
communication for its own sake. No one has attempted to 
urge that its establishment is not fraught with advantages to 
both countries. There are doubtless various opinions as to 
the extent of these advantages, but no one has ventured to 
say that the communication would lead to evil, or even 
that it is useless. The court of directors admit that it 
would be advantageous ; and their organ, Mr. Peacock, in 
his Memorandum presented to the Committee of the House 
of Commons, dated 2nd December, 1833, says, "For the 
objects contemplated by the Indian government, steam 
navigation would require to be carried on, on a large and 
efficient scale. Between doing it efficiently, and not doing 



* According to Capt. Johnston, the steameis in their progress pass the 
following places. 
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it at all, there seems to be no advisable medium." It 
cannot be too much insisted on, as a fundamental principle, 
that a communication would be entirely inefficient, unless 
carried to Bombay, to Ceylon, to Madras, and to Calcutta, 
and thai with the utmost dispatch possible. 

The essentials for working out this principal of Mr. 
Peacock's are, first, that the communication should spread 
along the shores of India, from one extremity to the other, -^ 
viz. from Bombay to Galle, ta Madras, to Calcutta ; with 
the prospective extension of a branch off from Galle to 
Penang, Malacca, Singapore, and China ; and another, pos- 
sibly, to the Mauritius, from Socotra. 
. The second essential is dispatch ; and the third, which is 
almost a caroUary of the second, the single agency through- 
out the whole line from Calcutta to England, to connect 
with Bombay at Socotra. 

It may, at present, perhaps, be considered as looking far 
into the womb of time; but every thing tends to show that 
such a communication being established, a branch off to the 
Indus from Socotra may ere long be required to give full 
effect to the important object of introducing the knowledge 
and science of Europe throughout India ; and, indeed, reap- 
ing from the latter — the countries in the neighbourhood of 
the Indus — a rich harvest of commercial wealth, besides 
opening the roads for classical research. 

The necessity for the first essential will be apparent, for 
comparing the diminutive consequences (though causing great 
expense) of confining the communication to Bombay, with 
the enlarged consequence (at a comparatively small addi- 
tional expense) of the extension as above. This comparison 
may be made by referring to a letter of the Calcutta committee 
to Lord WiUiam Bentinck, and his reply ; and it may be 
affirmed that the great object of. the communication can be 
in no other way attained. The necessity for the second 
essential — dispatch — may be gathered from the very nature 
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of the thing itself. If the communication was monthly, it 
would be essential, because the principal being to ensure as 
speedy intercourse as possible ; unless the speediest possible 
is laid down as a fundamental principle of the communica- 
tion, there is no saying where we are to stop, in admitting 
of delay. 

The third esential is necessary ; first, because without it 
there cannot be the most complete despatch ; for even if 
there was a steamer to run from England to Alexandria, in- 
dependent of the Malta mail, and thence enabled to proceed 
without stopping, except for fuel, still, if the responsibilty of 
the carrier ceased there, it would be necessary to give time 
for the transfer of the packets, and numerous packages and 
parcels for all India, to another agent. Passengers, desiring 
to proceed with the speed of packets, would have to make 
arrangements for that purpose, and probably be at Suez too 
late ; and there would be no security that either passengers, 
or parcels would be conveyed throughout, without waiting a 
period in Egypt. Again, valuable packages and parcels could 
not be sent with any ordinary security, except on one agency 
throughout; from Calcutta there would be a large quantity 
of parcels for despatch by every steamer. Now, a party 
having to send such a package, say of jewels or pearls, can 
in Calcutta only make arrangements for its conveyance to- 
Suez ; the owners of the steamer would say, at that place 
our responsibility ceases ; to whom is it then to be entrusted? 
— to an agent there ; but time must be required for the in- 
terchange, and for the agent there to give receipts to the 
commander of the steamer, and then again it has to be 
transferred in like manner at Alexandria, and again at Malta!? 
How can this be done with all the packages and parcels from 
India; and b^ing done, if any loss ensues, how is the 
party to proceed ^to recover ? No one would ensure safe 
delivery under such circumstances. Again, a passenger 
arriving in Egypt, whether bound to England from India, or 
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from England to India, could never be sure of finding a 
vacancy in the steamer leaving Egypt either way. In this, 
as in all other similar cases, the simplest course is the best* 

Where despatch is not a- positive essential, short stages 
and long stay may be admissible ; but in this case despatch 
is the principal, and there should not be one moment's more 
delay than is necessary for security, and in that is involved 
despatch, for without security there is no despatch ; but it 
should be the regularity of a mail coach. 

We shall have greatiy failed in this exposition of our 
sentiments generally as to the plan and measures best 
adapted to ensure a perfect communication by steam through 
the Red Sea between England and India, if any thing further is 
necessary to render them clear, we may thus shortly sum 
them up. We say that we firmly believe the only way to 
establish and maintain a perfect communication is at once 
to adopt a scheme embracing all the points calculated 
to yield profit ; and that this can only be done by allowing 
contractors free and uncontrolled agency throughout the 
whole line, government yielding that pecuniary return which 
the direct services of conveying the public despatches, 
between the two countries entitle them to, — with a fair con- 
sideration for the moral and political advantages which 
would at any time have resulted from the successful estab- 
lishment of the communication ; but which under the exist- 
ing peculiar circumstances of the two countries become so 
important as to be beyond all calculation. 



Notes shewing the progress and the sitccess of the 
Iron Steamers navigating the Ganges. 

Nothing short of rail-roads can have a greater tendency to 
extend commerce and intercourse between the remotest pro- 
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vinces of Bengal and Agra, including within their range, and 
especially along the banks of the Ganges, all the principal 
commercial and military stations of the two provinces, than 
the establishment of the iron steam boats on the Ganges. 
This measure originated with Lord William Bentinck, and 
was perhaps the first to which his attention was directed on 
his arrival in India, in 1828. 

The difficulty of uniting, in the boats to be employed, qua- 
lities rendered indispensible by the peculiarities of the river 
Ganges, and eventually the Berhampooter, which they are 
intended to navigate, viz. — ^large capacity for cargo and pas- 
sengers, great power of engines, and extreme lightness of 
draught, rendered it necessary to tax the ingenuity of English 
mechanists ; and the desideratum was at last obtained in a 
boat, " the Lord William Bentinck," first tried upon the 
river Thames, constructed of iron, by Maudesley, Sons, 
and Field, fitted with their patent oscillating engines, and 
capable of tugging at the rate of seven miles per hour ; 
another iron boat, of equal dimensions and draft of water, 
capable of accommodating a large number of passengers, with 
about 3000 cubic feet, or 45 tons, of cargo ; four pairs of 
these boats, in pieces, convenient for construction in India, 
were sent to Calcutta by order of the court of directors of 
the East India Company. The first pair was completed, 
and began to ply between Calcutta and Allahabad in the end 
of August, 1834 ; the last was launched in January, 1836 ; 
and up to the present time, these boats have made eighteen 
voyages, upon each occasion filled with freight, and generally 
with passengers also. The dernaridforfreight for goods vety far 
exceeds the present limited means of meeting it ; and upon 
every occasion of the despatch of a boat, many hundreds of 
feet of cargo are rejected for want of space, to the great mor- 
tification o£ the native merchants, — the principal shippers, — - 
who are more than compensated for the high charge of freight 
(60 rupees per ton measurement, or 160 per ton weight,) by 
a lessened rate of insurance, and quick return. The demand 



